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Casabianca’s Long-Lost 
Treasure Ship 

NAPOLEON'S LOOT STILL HIDDEN 
BENEATH THE SEA 


A rich hoard of gold, silver, and precious stones has Iain for 
152 years only 30 feet below the surface of the sea in 
Aboukir Bay, Egypt. _ Now a Cambridge University rtaval 
historian, Mr Guy Pocock, claims to have located the exact spot. 


This glittering treasure is 
known to iiave Been carried in 
the French flagship L'Orient, the 
ship of the heroic boy Casa- 
bianca, which caught fire and 
blew up when Nelson destroyed 
the French fleet at the Battle 
of the Nile in 1798. 

Mr Guy Pocock has made a 
careful study of Nelson’s charts 
and of French charts in the 
Cairo Naval Museum, and he is 
certain of the position of the 
old wooden warship’s grave in 
the sea bed formed by the mud 
brought down by the Nile some 
15 miles from Alexandria. 

Pride of the Fleet 

L’Orient, the flagship of 
Admiral de BrueyU was a fine 
ship of 120 guns, the biggest in 
the French fleet, the fleet which 
early in July 1798 landed Napo¬ 
leon and his army to fight and 
win the Battle of the Pyramids. 
The ships were then anchored in 
a line in Aboukir Bay with 
L’Orient in the centre. 

On August 1 many of the 
French sailors were ashore get¬ 
ting water when suddenly the 
sails of Nelson’s fleet appeared, 
bearing down on the Bay. 

The British warships formed 
themselves into two lines as they 
approached the French line, and 
several of the French ships thus 
found themselves attacked-from 
two sides at once. Dusk fell and 
the battle raged on in darkness, 
but at half-past nine L’Orient 
caught fire, and the haze of gun¬ 
powder smoke over Aboukir Bay 


was aglow with her flames. She 
had been repainted, and the fire 
spread : rapidly, but the brave 
Frenchmen went on firing from 
the lower deck, until 'the flames 
forced them to jump overboard. 
Nelson ordered boats to go to 
their rescue. 

Gallant Admiral de Brueys 
had died of wounds on her 
quarter deck and Commodore 
Casabianca had taken command. 
He had with him his ten-vear- 
old son, Giacomo, and the story 
goes that this lad, told by his 
father to remain at his post 
until ordered to leave, did so to 
the last, not knowing that his 
father, too, was dead. The story 
inspired Mrs Hcmans’ famous 
poem 

The boy stood on the burning 

deck 

Whence all but he had fled. 

At five minutes past ten 
L’Orient blew up with a roar 
which startled French soldiers 
te.n miles away, and her hulk 
went down, carrying in the hold 
a vast treasure consisting of 
£1.000,000 in money' and about 
three tons of treasure. 

Brought From Malta 

Much of the treasure had been 
looted by Napoleon in Malta. 
For on his way to Egypt he 
had captured Malta, then held 
by the Knights of St John, and, 
going round the island he had 
been excited by the many gold 
and silver objects and precious 
stones he saw in the Cathedral 
Continued on paje 2 


Calling the Moose 


Every year the guides of Nova Scotia gather at Nolega Lake to 
find the best guide in the province. Here we see one of the Indian 
guides using a horn of bark in the moose-calling competition. 


HOWZAT? 


Kookaburras can be as voluble as any other Australians, and these three will doubtless join 
in the barracking if the/ turn up to watch the first Test at Brisbane. 


Where Ignorance Was Bliss 


grniNGS, a town with a popula¬ 
tion of 100,000 on the Wit- 
watersrand, South Africa, has a 
school that grew “by mistake.” 
It is the Payneville Location 
School for Bantu boys and girls,' 
and its existence is entirely due 
to an error; officially, it should 
not be there. 

When Payneville 'became so 
overcrowded that existing schools 
could not take in all the children, 
parents of unplaced pupils were 
asked to register so that the 
authorities would know Jtow 
many they would have to provide 
for. 

A day was set aside, and for a 
whole morning teachers were 
kept busy compiling a list of 
surplus children. Next morning 
all the children whose names had 
been taken turned Up again— 
with slates and pencils. 

Waiting For Lessons 

In vain the teachers explained 
that it was all a mistake, and 
that no 'school could be provided 
for at least two years. The 
children listened but did not 
move: they had been sent to 
school and were waiting for 
lessons to begin. On succeeding 
days the same thing happened: 
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600 children turned up for a 
school that did not exist. 

At length the Springs Rotary 
Club came forward with a gift of' 
blackboards, desks, tables, and 
tents. Other businessmen gave 
cupboards, books, maps, and exer- : 
cise books. Then a wealthy firm 
put up one classroom, two class¬ 
rooms, three, four—— 

Today Paynevilie’s Location 
School has a lovely, hall, a dining- 
centre, gardens, and a gym¬ 
nasium. But it was all officially a 
mistake! 


Proof Positive 

J?ROm the British Protectorate 
of Somaliland comes a story 
of the courage and resource of 
Mr Edward Wilson, a District 
Officer in that little-known terri¬ 
tory of mountain and desert. To 
him fell the task of persuading 
the tribesmen to spread locust 
bait. on. (he ground as part 
of the campaign against those 
destructive creatures. 

At once a wild clamour arose 
as the tribesmen protested that 
the mysterious “ medicine ” would 
kill their cattle. 

“But it is harmless to animals," 
explained Mr Wilson to the 
excited mob pressing around him. 

It was of no avail until 
Mr Wilson picked up some of the 
bait and ate it. He did not know 
for certain whether the bait, 
besides being harmless to animals, 
was also harmless to human 
beings, but the tribesmen were 
pacified. 

It is now known that 
Mr Wilson is none the worse for 
his bold experiment. 


Redskins Back on 
the Warpath 

r JTHE traditional Red Indian. 

greeting, "How!" was'never 
more appropriate than when 
Crow Indians in Montana were 
asked, not long ago, to play the 
part of Indian warriors in the 
film. Warpath. “How?” they 
asked. For they had forgotten 
everything that made their an¬ 
cestors the dreaded fighters of 
prairie and forest, 

A film property man had to 
teach them how to use a bow 
and arrow. A make-up man 
showed them how to put on war¬ 
paint. A hair stylist. explained 
how to fit'braided black wigs over 
their close-cropped hair; and— 
shades of Sitting Bull!—an 
assistant director coached them 
. in the forgotten art of war 
dancing. Strangest of all, an 
electrician taught them how to 
ride bareback! 


Whistling, Trouble 

W E . have heard of a whistler 
being warned that he will 
blow ’ his front teeth out, but 
never until now of his blithe note 
being stopped by a bee. 

It was in New Zealand that a 
bee was attracted by the merry 
whistling of Zane Holland as he 
cycled home from church. When 
Zane paused to suck in more 
breath, the bee went in too and 
stung his throat. Zane’s doctor 
said he would not be able to 
whistle for several weeks. 

He will have to return from 
church silently, however much 
his favourite hymn tunes move 
him to repetition. 
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Troubled Mountain 
Kingdom 

"The remote kingdom of Nepal, the land of the famous Gurkhas 
which lies in the Himalayas between Tibet and India, has 
lately come into the news because' of an insurrection there. 


It all began when the king 
was deposed and his three-year- 
old grandson enthroned in his 
place. This was carried out by 
the Nepalese Prime Minister, 
the real ruler of the State. 

It was said that the deposed 
king has been sympathetic to¬ 
wards a party of Nepalese who 
'want a more democratic system 
of government. .After the king 
was deposed this party, called 
the Nepal National Congress, 

Casabianca’s 

Ship 

Continued from page 1 

• Of St. John, in the Grand 
Master’s Palace and other build¬ 
ings of the Knights. 

He had the great silver doors 
of the Cathedral taken off and 
put on board L’Orient. Gold he 
ordered to be melted down and 
turned into ingots, and he took 
away a hoard of precious stones. 
Among other unique things lying 
below the shoals of Aboukir Bay 
are 12 solid statues of the 
Apostles, larger than life. 

Napoleon was a shameless 
looter. When the defeated 
Grand Master, Ferdinand von 
Hompesch, was leaving Malta by 
his orders, Napoleon noticed that 
ho was taking with him a sacred 
relic. sunuosed to be the hand 
of St John the Baptist, on the 
finger of which was an. extremely 
. precious ring. The conqueror 
seized the hand and took off 
the ring, saying “This will suit 
my finger much better 4 .” - 

Recovering this treasure would 
seem a rather difficult task, but 
the problem of its rightful, 
ownership would then arise. It. 
lies in Egypt’s territorial waters, 
but it was carried in a French 
ship, and one which might be 
claimed as a prize by the British. 

' If it were raised' Malta could 
certainly make a claim for the 
return of her beautiful treasures, 
the loss of which is mourned by 
the Maltese to this day. Mr Guy 
Pocock himself, we should add, 
sought its position purely from 
historical interest. 


Your C N - 

’T'he-. Editor regrets that 
1 despite the great efforts 
which are being made to speed 
production it may be some little 
time before the C N is available 
on its normal day of sale. 

■you can ensure receiving your 
* copy as soon as each issue 
is published by placing an order 
with your newsagent to deliver 
Children's Newspaper each week 
until further notice. 


New lee Age! 

Jce is said to have fallen in 
lumps round the village of 
South Molton, North Devon. 
One lump weighed 14 lbs, and by 
another a sheep was killed. 

Similar happenings in other 
parts of the country have been 
found on investigation to be due 
to ice formation at high altitude 
on the outer skin of. the waste- 
pipe from the wash-basin of an 
airliner. This has melted when 
the aircraft has lost height, and 
lumps have fallen off. 


started a rebellion against the 
Prime Minister and his friends. 

It sounds rather like some¬ 
thing out of a book of medieval 
history, but Nepal’s - system of 
government is Tike that. The 
Prime Minister holds an office 
that is hereditary, and he rules 
with the advice of an assembly 
of notables, 

In the past the people of this 
lofty land have not. seemed to 
worry much about how they were 
governed. They dwell among 
towering peaks, with the majestic 
heights of Everest and Kan- 
chanjanga "dominating their 
frontiers, and they are to a great 
extent cut off from the outside 
world. 

They still have only a few 
miles of railway, and to reach 
their capital, Katmandu, the 
visitor from India has to travel 
first for 30 miles in a train which 
takes four hours -to do the 
journey, and then by lorry, on 
horseback, or on foot—or .in a 
palanquin! 

Land of Contrast 

Katmandu is a fair-sized town 
of brick-built houses with slcninc 
roofs and often richly-cawed 
wooden balconies. Its' popula¬ 
tion is about 108,000 and it lies 
on the only flat plain in Nepal, 
which was originally the bed of ; 
a lake 140 feet above ssa level. 

Nepal is a land of many cen- j 
trasts. It has deep forests tcun- j 
ing with wild animals, including 
tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses and 
bears. ■ Above these tree-clad 
valleys are the bleak mountain¬ 
sides where the hillrnen live, and 
in the south there is a fringe 
of lower-lying land where rice 
and other crops are grown. 

It is a rich country producing 
much to sell, to its neighbours, 
such as cattle, hides, gum, resin, 
tobacco, timber, and saltpetre.. 
Nepal also possesses three hydro¬ 
electric plants. 

About 1768 this land of con¬ 
trasts was conquered by the war¬ 
like Gurkhas, who came from 
the west- of Nepal. After several 
disputes with the British in 
India, the Gurkha rulers became 
their friendly allies, i This was 
chiefly due to Jung Bahadur, a 
general who seized power in 
Nepal by violent means, yet 
proved his country’s greatest 
benefactor. He visited Britain 
in 1850 and returned home to 
carry out many reforms, such as 
the abolition of the brutal old 
punishments. 

, Gallant Gurkhas 

He was a firm friend of Britain 
and, during the Indian Mutiny 
sent troops to help the British, 
for which he and his country 
were handsomely rewarded. 
Nepal, however, remained com¬ 
pletely independent during ,the 
years of British rule in. India, 
although thousands of her'gay, 
gallant little Gurkhas came 
south to join the Indian Armv 
to fight in Britain is battles in 
many parts of the world. 

Nepal is about 525 miles Tong 
and between 90 and 140 wide. Its 
people number some ’ 6,282.000, 
mostly Hindus. 

Recently, we signed a new 
treaty of friendship with her, 
and we earnestly hope that peace 
will soon be restored among our 
old friends in the mountains. 
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News From Everywhere 


exports UP 

Britain’s exports in October 
set up a new record by reaching 
£200,000,000. Imports for this 
period exceeded exports by 
£11,500,000, the lowest monthly 
trade gap since July 1946. 
For the first ten months of 
the year the value of exports 
was £2131,000,000 and imports 
£1836,000,000. 

The people of Copenhagen are. 
sending a Christmas tree to the 
children of Bristol. 

Young men of Britain’s most 
southerly colony, the Falkland 
Islands, are emigrating to Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand to take 
up sheep-rearing. . 

At an Ashurst, Hants, inquest 
on a ten-year-old boy killed by 
a mortar bomb picked up on a 
former range in the New Forest, 
it was stated that schools in 
Hampshire are to get charts 
illustrating dangerous missiles. 


SCOUTING AHEAD 

Scout Movement plans for next 
year’s Festival of Britain include 
an International Patrol- Camp 
at Gilwell Park, near Chingford 
(August 22—September 1), a 
pageant at the Royal Albert Hall 
(June 11-16), and joining with 
other Youth Organisations in 
displays on the South Bank of 
the Thames in the week begin¬ 
ning August 28. 

Gifts totalling more than 

£15,000 made by admirers during 
Mr Churchill’s last visit to Den¬ 
mark are to be used to further 
Anglc-Danish friendship. 

The South African National 
Memorial Health Foundation has 
appealed for a million pounds to 

set up health centres as 

memorials to those killed in the 
last war as well as to Field- 
Marshal Smuts. They win 

benefit Union nationals of all 
races. 



Two unusual friends are Jean the 
nanny goat, and George the cat 
who live on a Hambledon small¬ 
holding. 

According to a Chicago survey, 
nearly one in five of America’s 
40,300,000 families have tele¬ 
vision sets. 

I] the'usual yearly increase is 
maintainedNew Zealand will 
have a population of 2,000,000 by 
1952. 

Trafalgar Square will again 
be brightened this Christmastide 
by a gift tree from Oslo. 

The last “Food for Britain ” 
parcels have been despatched 
from Sydney, Australia. In five 
years more than 12,000 .tons of 
food has been sent to the poor 
and needy. 

Tame Goose Chase 

A Totnes farmer bought 12 
geese. .Before long they all flew 
back to their original home on a 
farm a mile away. 

The grass grub is as great a 
pest in New Zealand as rabbits 
are in Australia. It originally- 
fed on native growths, but with 
the increase of ' pasture lauds 
changed its diet and vastly multi¬ 
plied. This year Australian insect 
parasites are to be used, to fight, 
the grub. 

Readers’ tickets at the British 
Museum are now usable, for a 
whole year instead of six months. 

An earthquake ; in Northern 
Australia earlier this month was: 
fortunately not attended by. any. 
casualties although it caused 
some damage to-property. Abori¬ 
gines at Barrimar, near Darwin, 
became frightened during. . the 
quake and wild geese took to 
the air and did not stop, flying 
all night. 


HISTORIC SPOT,' - 

The point on the sea front 
at Old Portsmouth where Lord 
Nelson embarked for Trafalgar 
is to be marked by a statue of 
the famous admiral. It will be 
unveiled next year. 

There are now 200,000 fewer 
farm-horses in Britain than in 
1939 when the number was 
648,000. During the same period 
the number of tractors has in¬ 
creased from 55,000 to more than 
300,000. 

A Massachusetts man found 
£178 in a safe he had bought for 
35s at an auction sale. 

Sixteen-year-old boys are being 
given the opportunity of becom¬ 
ing part-time firemen at Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. After * a 
period of training they will be 
supplied with full kit and will 
be expected to turn out for fires. 
They will receive £15 a year, with 
10s for each turnout and 5s for 
each period of station duty. 

Family Affair 

The breadmaking prize at a 
Beecles, Suffolk, exhibition was 
won by Pamela Lloyd-Smith, 
aged ten. Her mother’s entry 
was placed second, and her 
grandmother’s third. 

The Pope has given his bless¬ 
ing and a message of support for 
the appeal prepared by the Inter¬ 
national Humanitarian Bureau 
in Geneva for the cause of mercy 
to animals. - 

In a recent C N article the cost 
of the oil refi nery at Fawley, 
Southampton, was given as 
£3,500,000; this should have 
been £35,000,000. 

Mrs Rose Foster, of Huthwaite,, 
Notts, saves all the combings 
from her Chow dog' Tessa, arid 
sends them to Bradford where 
they are spun into wool. Already- 
she has made a scarf, a pair of 
gloves,' and a beret from Tessa’s 
coat. 

Five vessels bringing 42,000 
tons of wheat to Britain from 
Australia have been diverted to 
India to meet the food shortage 
there. 

Ely Urban District ' Council 
has objected to an - application 
by British Railways to close at 
teatime each' day' a highway 
crossing a railway line there. 
They point out that the public 
right-of-way has’ existed for 
1000 years. 


Great Plan For 
Britain’s Coal 

A N ambitious plan for Britain’s 
vital coal industry has been 
published by the National Coal 
Board. It aims at producing 
some 36 million more tons of coal 
annually in 15 years’ time than is 
produced now, and to do this 
with 80,000 fewer miners. 

This is- to be achieved by great 
developments in the industry, 
including the reconstruction of 
over 250 collieries. Large under¬ 
ground roadways for locomotives 
will be bored, and improved 
safety arrangements, pithead 
baths, and other amenities pro¬ 
vided for the miners. 

The plan will involve the in¬ 
vestment of about £635,000,000 in 
the industry between now and 
1965. The Board’s chief aim is to 
produce more and cheaper coal, 
and to improve the conditions in 
which the miners work. 

Coal is Britain’s great' single 
economic asset, and money wisely 
spent on getting it will eventually 
benefit the whole nation. 


FIRST CRICKET 
TOURISTS 

'J’he first overseas cricket tour 
made by Englishmen was not 
to Australia, but to Canada and 
the United States! 

In 1859 an English side 
crossed the Atlantic, and it in¬ 
cluded such famous old-time stal¬ 
warts as Wisden (founder of the 
famous almanack), Lilly white, 
Parr, Hayward, Caffyn, and 
Julius : Caesar, a distinguished 
cricketer who played 18 years for 
Surrey and England. 

Matches were played ,in Mont¬ 
real, New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester and Hamilton, always 
against sides of 22 opponents. 
The England XI won them all, 
their hardest game being in ■ 
Philadelphia against a team 
trained by an Englishman with 
the great name of Hammond. 

• Gates were good, over 25,000 
people attending the match in 
New York, and they saw Caffyn 
take 16 wickets for 25 runs in the 
second innings. It is recorded 
that in one game two wagon¬ 
loads of sawdust were used, and 
that in another the snow was so 
heavy that the Englishmen 
fielded in overcoats, scarves, and 
gloyes—and won by an innings! 


ALL DOTS 

A N exhibiton of paintings by 
“pointillists” has just been 
held in London. 

This is the name of a group 
of painters whose pioneer, Seurat, 
evolved a. theory by which pure 
primary colours are applied in 
minute touches to blend when 
viewed from a distance. Seurat 
who died in 1891, is said to have 
taken years to complete a picture 
by .this laborious process. Even 
at night he continued to work bv 
gaslight, standing on a ladder to 
put thousands of dots on to a 
corner of one of-his canvases. 
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| C N Television Prize 1 

= There is still time to enter = 
B C N’s new Colouring Com- j| 
= petition. ■ = 

= If we have not yet received = 
= your entry, remember that the B 

B Closing Date is b 

= December 7! • E 
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In Memory of Little Bernice 


JQelmas is a tiny village about 
80 miles from Johannesburg. 
It has a school, a maize elevator, 
two churches, shops, and one of 
t'ne best cottage hospitals in 
South Africa. 

The story of that hospital is 
one that should be read with 
pride by every lover of children. 
It goes back to 1943 when four- 
year-old Bernice Samuel, only 
daughter of Mr Harry Samuel, 
owner of the village garage, was 
taken ill. Doctors advised an 
immediate operation to save the 
little girl’s life. 

Alas, there was no hospital at 
the time in Delmas.. So the 
child was taken to Johannesburg 
by car, but in spite of the loving 
attention she received in hospital 
there Bernice died. 

It was this tragic loss which led 


WOOL FROM MILK 

T'he high price of wool is com¬ 
pelling the textile industry 
to experiment with new syn¬ 
thetic fibres, either alone or 
mixed with wool, to keep clothing 
charges within reasonable com¬ 
pass. In Bradford six mills are 
using a new substitute for wool, 
known as Casolana, made in 
Holland from skimmed cow’s 
miik. ' 

The milk, which is rich in 
casein, can be converted by 
chemical means into a workable 
fibre, and is claimed to have 
many advantages over some 
vegetable wool-substitutes that 
have been tried. Sample imports 
are being tested by woollen and 
hosiery manufacturers. 


BRITAIN ON PARADE 

Ane hundred lorries will be 
needed to take the manu¬ 
factured goods—ranging from 
fractional-horse-power motors to 
the newest locomotives—that will 
be displayed in Manchester, Bir¬ 
mingham, Leeds and Nottingham 
during the Festival of Britain. 
These exhibits will reflect the 
engineering progress of our 
nation during the last hundred 
years. 

Starting out from Langley, 
Bucks, the lorries ‘will go for¬ 
ward in compact convoys so as 
not to dislocate traffic on the 
roads. 


Mr Samueh to discuss the matter 
with some of the villagers and 
farmers. Delmas ought to have 
its own hospital where emer¬ 
gency cases might be treated 
without loss- of time, he urged, 
and where the sick might be 
visited frequently' by their rela¬ 
tives and friends. 

By 1944 the village had one 
of the finest cottage hospitals 
in the Union, with six. beds for 
adults and three cots for children. 
When all hospitals were taken 
'over by the Government in 
March it was enlarged, a modern 
theatre being added and X-ray 
treatment pi'ovided for. 

Today the Bernice Samuel 
Hospital stands as a splendid 
memorial to a child of four 
and to the vision and love of 
her father. 


LIFEBOAT TO 
SERVE HOT MEALS 

J^ritain’s latest lifeboat, the 
Sir Godfrey Baring, which is 
to be stationed at Hull for North 
Sea work, will be demonstrated 
at next year’s Festival of Britain. 

The boat has pressure cookers 
to provide hot meals for the 
crew and for those rescued, and 
built-in jets for spraying oil 
on rough seas A hollow mast is 
used as an exhaust pipe to carry 
gases above the heads of the 
crew, and clear of any swimmers 
near, the boat. 


FASTER—AND YET 
FASTER 

’J'he stories of many of the 
world’s records and the men 
who broke them, with thrills 
galore, are told in Speed—The 
Book of Racing and Records 
(Temple Press, 7s 6d). 

Here is speed on two wheels, 
three wheels, and four wheels; 
on rails, on sea, on Ice, and in 
the air. Many of the accounts 
are told by the record-breakers 
themselves — Donald Campbell, 
Reg Harris, John Cobb, Group 
Captain Donaldson, to name just 
a few—men whose names will live 
in the Annals of Speed. 

Well-known sports-writers and 
experts also contribute to this 
book of speed that holds the 
attention from start to finish. 







How It Works 


Captain Lawson 'Smith, an expert in deep-sea diving, is here seen 
giving a lecture to boys and girls <5f Paddington, London. He is 
explaining the mechanism of an underwater armour-piercing gun. 


400 CHILDREN 
IN NOAH S ARK 

A festival of Christian Arts 
which opened in Reading on 
November 22 and is continuing 
until December 2 is designed to 
show the Christian tradition in 
relation to literature, painting, 
music, drama, and the cinema. 

The' schools are taking an 
active part in the Festival, and 
the Art Adviser to the Read¬ 
ing Education Committee has 
arranged a special exhibition ol 
Children’s Art on Biblical sub¬ 
jects. 

At St Mary’s Church, which 
has been floodlit for the occasion, 
Miss Dorothy Sayers’ play The 
Zeal of Thy House is being 
shown. The highlight of the 
Festival is the production in the 
Town Hall of the Biblical mime- 
play Noah’s Ark, in which about 
400 children from Reading and 
Berkshire take part. 

CANON FELLOWES’ 
JUBILEE 

(TUnon F. H. Feli.owes, Minor 
: Canon of St Georges’, 
Windsor, has celebrated a double 
anniversary—his 30th birthday 
and his jubilee as Minor Canon. 

When Canon Fellowes first 
came to Windsor, Queen Victoria 
was still on the throne, but 
through all the changes of the 
years Canon Fellowes has steadily 
pursued his work of musical 
scholarship. He has concentrated 
on the great classical period of 
English music, the Tudor and 
Elizabethan, and has' edited and 
made available volume after 
volume of the works of the com¬ 
posers of this period. He'has also 
compiled a complete edition ot 
the music of William Byrd. 


LOST CHORDS 
FOUND 

H^he Director of the National 
Arts Foundation, of New 
York, and his staff have reported 
considerable success in their 
efforts to trace music manuscripts 
that went astray during the 
Second World War. So far, some 
10,000 MSS have been located, in¬ 
cluding many works of the 
Masters; for instance, monks in 
Rome revealed that the manu¬ 
scripts of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym¬ 
phony and Mozart’s Magic Flute 
(which had been removed in 1944 
from the Berlin State Library) 
were hidden In their abbey 
precincts. 

One group of valuable MSS still 
has'-do be found—the originals of 
Wagner’s works which were pre¬ 
sented to Hitler as a birthday 
gift in 1939. Although reported 
as probably destroyed in the final 
Battle for Berlin, there is still 
some hope of discovering them. 


PLAYING FIELD 
. FROM WASTE 

Jt falls to one of the District 
Councils in Lanarkshire to 
become the first local authority 
in Great Britain to take advan¬ 
tage of the Distribution of In¬ 
dustries Act, 1945, by obtaining a 
grant to remove an unsightly 
colliery waste-heap, or ”bing,” as 
it is termed in Scotland. 

The site is at Ashgillhead, 
Dalserf,. where the disused 
colliery bing formerly spoiled the 
landscape. This has now been 
removed, and on the reclaimed 
land a football pitch, quoits 
green, children’s playground, and 
pavilion have been provided. To¬ 
wards the total cost of £17,780 a 
grant of £14,522 was obtained. 



Junior United Nations 

These boys at Fessenden School, West Newton, Massachusetts, 
are signing the school’s Declaration of Freedom. They include 
two Americans, a Venezuelan, a Rumanian, a Cuban, a Russian, 
and a Dominican. 


HOME-CURED 

‘yy hen a farmer at Atlanta, 
Georgia, was bitten by a 
rattlesnake, his wife treated the 
wound with alcohol, snuff, turpen¬ 
tine and a succession of hot 
fried eggs. She also made him 
drink a mixture of cream and 
powdered alum. The farmer sur¬ 
vived both bite and treatment. 


FRAMLINGHAM’S 
MR CHIPS 

OLD boys of Framlingham Col¬ 
lege, Suffolk, will greatly miss 
Mr Alfred Pretty, who has died 
at the age of 90 in his cottage 
overlooking the school playing 
fields. 

Every day since 1900. when he 
founded the Old Boys’ Society, 
Mr Pretty picked a name from 
his enormous address book and 
wrote to an old pupil. . His 
whole life was bound up with 
the school. He entered as a new 
boy in 1870 and at 18 became 
an assistant master. He retired 
in 1903, but in both world wars 
returned to take the place of 
younger'masters, so that at the 
age of 80 he was back in his 
old form-room, where 70 years 
before he had been a scholar. 

—- \ 

HELP IN CHOOSING 
A CAREER 

TYuring the next five years there 
will probably be plenty of 
openings for young men taking 
up Chemical Engineering, states 
a Government report, and there 
may be more as the value to in¬ 
dustry of chemical engineers is 
realised. 

There will not be quite the 
same opportunities, however, in 
careers connected with Biology 
and Agriculture, according to 
another report. About half the 
openings for graduates in Biology 
may prove to be in teaching. 

These and other reports have 
been issued by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service to 
help people advising the young 
in the choice of a profession. 

Other reports deal with Archi¬ 
tecture, Building and Quantity 
Surveying. Chemistry, Civil En¬ 
gineering, Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing, Physics, Valuation and 
Estate Management. All can be 
obtained for 6d, post free 7d, 
from the Stationer’ Office or any 
bookseller. 


SCHOOLBOY IN 
STAGE PLAY 

J)onald Bevis, aged 14, a pupil 
at St Thomas’s Secondary 
Modern School, Salisbury, Wilts, 
has been selected for the part of 
Hopcroft Minor in the Arts 
Theatre production of The Hap¬ 
piest Days of Your Life. 

Donald, who is in the top form 
at his school, belongs to the 
school theatre group which fre¬ 
quently attends productions by 
the Arts Theatre. 

The Happiest Days of Your 
Life, opening in Dorchester, is to 
run for six weeks, including a 
fortnight In Salisbury. Donald 
will only miss school for two 
matinees. 


157-YEAR-OLD 
LINK BROKEN 

link dating back for mors 
than a century and a half 
between the Gooch family of Ben- 
acre Hall, Suffolk and the county 
regiment of yeomen, the Loyal 
Suffolk Hussars, has been broken 
by the retirement of Lt-Col Brian 
S. Gooch, the commanding officer. 
An ancestor of his was in the 
first troop of the yeomanry 
formed in 1793. 

The regiment’s parting gift of 
an inkstand to Colonel Gooch 
has an historic association. Each 
of the inkwells is ornamented 
with one of the Blything Hun¬ 
dred halfpennies struck for the 
first yeoman troop in 1794. ■ The 
coins were part of a hoard of 
about 200 found during the recent 
sale of property belonging to the 
late. Earl of Stradbroke, of Hen- 
ham Hall, a'few miles from Ben- 
acre. 

The coins have on one side the 
figure of a yeoman riding at full 
gallop, and on the reverse a castle 
with a garter surmounted by a 
crown. 


FLYING VETS 

(Rattle diseases are not a serious 
factor in the dry climate of 
far-western New South Wales, 
but when outbreaks do occur 
they usually mean long, un¬ 
comfortable car journeys for the 
stock inspectors. 

Australia’s Chief Veterinary 
Officer now has a scheme for 
the stock inspectors to fly to the 
affected areas, thus avoiding 
prolonged absence from head¬ 
quarters. 





























C N ASTRONOMER describes ancient symbols in the sky 


Southern Fish 



The square of 
Pegasus v , 


r pHE Great Square of Pegasus, 
as it is popularly known, is 
now a . very prominent feature of 
the evening sky. The four stars, 
which appear of almost equal 
brilliance, form the large square . 
which, is so high and obvious in 
the southern heavens. , , 

Far below it, and in a direct 
line with Beta and . Alpha in 
Pegasus, will be seen at this time 
the brilliant, 
first-magnitude 
star Fomal- 
haat (pro¬ 
nounced - F6- 
mal-6> of the 
constella¬ 
tion PJscis Aus¬ 
tralis—that is, 

.the . Southern 
Fish. . Jupiter 
appears a little way to the right, 
and at a .much higher altitude 
than Fomalhaut. 

This region of the heavens, has.. 
an ■ added interest, for between, 
the Great Square and Fomal¬ 
haut is a curved stream of stars 
relatively faint but easily distin¬ 
guished. These represent the 
Stream of Water which, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient legend, 
Aquarius is pouring from ' the 
vessel he is . carrying (as de¬ 
scribed in the CN for July 22 
last, in which a star-map of 
Aquarius was shown). 

Piscis Australis has always 
been represented as drinking this 
stream with mouth wide open.' 
It is most strikingly shown thus 
in the ancient Roman map of 
Geruvigus; but these constella¬ 
tions and the story associating 
them go back to ihe earliest 
times.. They were there when 
history dawned. 


The story would appear to be 
the coming cf the annual rains 
that provided the waters, as the 
ancients thought, to feed the 
fishes in the . rivers Euphrates, 
Tigris, and most probably Nile. 

The adjoining ’ constellation 
Pisces, representing the other 
Fishes which are in the Zodiac 
and to the south-east of the 
Great Square, presents us with 
two more Fishes. But these are 
tied together by their tails and 
are shown as if caught. 

This strange imagery of peoples 
who lived at least ten thousand 
years ago, and ever since por¬ 
trayed by these symbolic figures 
in the starry heavens, was based 
on the realities of their daily 
life, which was divided into a 
succession of seasonal periods. 

'.Fomalhaut is now known to 
us as an immense sun instead of 
the eye of the Southern Fish. 
It has a diameter about twice 
that of our Sun and radiates 
about forty times more light and 
heat, but from a distance of 
1,487,300 times farther away. 

It is a similar sun to Sirius 
but considerably larger, while its, 
light takes about 23j- years to 
reach us. The four stars forming 
the Square cf Pegasus are suns 
vastly different from one another, 
though they appear such similar 
stars to the eye. 

Alpherat is, in fact, not part 
of Pegasus but of Andromeda, 
though it completes the Square. 
Of the other three. Beta is by 
far the most impressive, being, 
of the “giant” class of suns.. 

Known also by its ancient. 
name of Scheat, it has a dia¬ 
meter which averages 170 times 


ERIC GILLETT sees two new pictures . . . 

Mudlark & Pimpernel 


The Children's Newspaper, Ncvcrr.ber 25. 1950 


X«e film chosen for the Royal 
Command performance- very 
naturally attracts a great deal 
of attention, and this year’s 
choice, The Mudlark, is no-ex¬ 
ception. . 

When Queen Victoria was on 
the throne a small boy named 
Jones created a great sensation 
by breaking into Buckingham 
Palace. The “ mudlark’s ” adven¬ 
tures are obviously based on 
this episode. 

. The little boy, Wheeler, is a 
half-starved, ten-year-old orphan, 
beautifully played by Andrew 
Bay, son of the well-known 
comedian, Ted Ray. He earns 
his living by picking up odds and 
ends on Thames-side. 

One day he finds a medallion 
of Queen Victoria. He likes her 
face,, and an old watchman tells 
him that she has been called 
the Motherof England. Wheeler 
makes up his mind to go to 
Windsor Castle to see her. 


SOUTHERN FISH-Contd 

greater than our Sun, so were 
it as near to us it would cover 
half the sky at noonday. This 
colossal orb would periodically 
expand and contract with its 
erupted and whirling masses of 
fire-mist- Fortunately, it is some 
13 million times farther away 
than our Sun. 

Alpha is a sun similar in type 
to Fomalhaut, but much larger. 
It radiates about 67 times more 
light than our Sun, but the light 
takes about 93 years to reach us. 

Gamma is. also a giant sun 
radiating about 750 'times more' 
light than our Sun but.from the 
great distance of 352 light-years’ 
journey, which accounts' for 
Gamma not appearing brighter. 

G. F. M. 


The boy is so small and in¬ 
significant that he manages Jte 
slip past the sentries and entlrs 
the castle by a coal-shoot,. TTfien 
his adventures begin. 

The Queen is giving a dinner¬ 
party to the Prime fivV/' 

Minister, Mr Dis¬ 
raeli (Alec Gu.n- 
ness). Wheeler 
hides himself be¬ 
hind a curtain in 
the banqueting 
chamber. He is dis¬ 
covered by the 
castle staff and 
washed. 

The Queen’s 
body-servant, John 
Brown (Finlay 
Currie), takes pity 
on him and allows 
him to sit on the 
throne. The Officer 
of the Watch comes 
in, arrests Wheeler, 
and he is sent to 
the Tower. 

Disraeli uses the 
incident as the main point of a 
speech on social reform which he / 
makes in the House of Commons. 
Alec Guinness seizes this oppor¬ 
tunity for one of the finest pieces 
of acting I have ever seen. He 
wins the day, and then arranges 
for Wheeler to be sent to a good 
school in Devon. 

The boy’s ambition to see'the 
Queen is too strong for him, and 
once again he breaks into 
Windsor Castle and achieves his 
great desire. The last ten 
minutes of The Mudlark are 
most moving, and Irene Dunne 
as the Queen, Alec Guinness, 
Finlay Currie, and Andrew Ray 
are all at the top of their form. - 

This is an uneven film, slow 
in places, but it has real charm, 
is well photographed, and treats 



an interesting subject with good 
sense and dignity. 

J wish I could be as en¬ 
thusiastic about a new pic¬ 
ture based on the exploits of the 
Baroness Orczy’s fabulous hero. 
Sir Percy Blakeney. It 1 is called 
The Elusive Pimpernel, and it 
has David Niven as Sir Percy, 
Margaret Leighton as Lady 
Blakeney, and ..Cyril Cusack as 
the villainous Frenchman, Chen- 
veton. 

Badly cut and edited, this film 
disappointed me. 

Its merit lies in the Techni¬ 
color photography. There are 
some lovely shots of Sussex, 
Touraine, and Mont St Michel, 
and I could willingly see the film 
again for their sake alone. 



POPULAR PUPPETS 


Poet Laureate of Music 


T™ works ' of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, the Poet Laureate 
of Music, as he was called, are 
so constantly with us that the 
man himself still seems to live. 
Yet he has . been dead half a 
century; the master musician of 
the immortal Gilbert ana Sulli¬ 
van operas died on November 22, 
1900, aged 58. 

Throughout our lives he bears 
us company. In church Omcard, 
Christian Soldiers is but one of 
his many hymns sung there. In 
concert halls such songs as The 
Lost Chord still have a great 
appeal to most people. 

Arthur Sullivan was a London- 
born son of an Irish bandmaster 


Lively Visitors From Solomon Islands 


/^mokc the first consignments 
.of animals to reach London 
Zoo in the New Year,. writes the 
CN Zoo correspondent, wall pro¬ 
bably be one from the British 
Solomon Islands. It will be sent, 
by Mr H. G. Gregory Smith, who 
flew out there last January to 
take up the post of Resident 
Commissioner, and it. will be 
notable as the first collection the 
Zoo has ever received, from this 
distant outpost of the Empire. 

Mr Gregory Smith, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Honiara, on 
Guadalcanal, has Toured the 
larger,islands in the Protectorate, 
and arranged for collection of 
local fauna." Exactly what new 
animals will be coining it is too 
.early yet to-state-definitely, but 
one that has already been caught 


for the consignment is the giant 
rat of Guadalcanal, a rare rodent 
noted for its savage- bite and 
large, claws. 

Gaily-coloured parrots and 
cockatoos, .hawks, and brush- 
turkeys are being collected, as 
well as many small reptiles such 
as geckos (tropical house lizards), 
which are so numerous in some 
of the islands that district officers 
and other white officials are 
quite accustomed to having them 
run around their bungalows. 
They are not. unwelcome, either, 
as they help to rid the place of 
insects. 

London Zoo officials hope also, 
that the collection will include 
some cocoons. of moths and, 
butterflies : - which (could be 
hatched in, the Zoo insect house. 


and professor of music and of a 
lady from a musical Italian 
family. Even as a lad he was a 
musical genius, mastering every 
instrument in his father’s band. 
He was also proficient as pianist 
and organist, and even as con¬ 
ductor and composer. 

As winner of a Mendelssohn 
scholarship, Arthur Sullivan was 
sent for advanced study at Leip¬ 
zig, where he wrote music for 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, which 
was produced at great concerts 
in London and brought him fame 
when, he was but 21. 

At the age of 33 he began 
composing the music for the 
immortal operettas — Iolanthe, 
Yeoman of the Guard, and all the 
rest of the lively company. The 
unique partnership with Sir W. S. 
Gilbert that gave, rise to the 14 
famous works lasted from 1875 to 
1896, and yielded us an un¬ 
paralleled heritage of humour 
and musical, charm. 

Wherever - our language is 
known, professional and amateur 
companies continue to perform 
these operas to enthusiastic 
audiences. Even without the 
words the tunes have an in¬ 
fectious gaiety and a lilt which 
few other composers have been 
able to equal, and they are as 
papular today as when they were 
first written. 

Arthur Sullivan wrote much 
music, even, a grand opera, 
Ivanhoe, but it is on the 14 comic 
operas that his fame rests. . . 

He died a national figure, and 
was laid to his rest in St Paul's 
Cathedral—with-the truly great. 


Right: A young 

visitor to the 
puppetry exhibition 
made a close in¬ 
spection of one of 
tile exhibits — a 
figure in The Swan 
Lake ballet. 

Below: Captain Keill 
of the Merchant 
Navy, also takes a 
keen interest in 
puppetry, end here 
we see him putting 
the finishing touches 
to one of his models 
with the assistance 
of his 13-year-old 
son, Ian. 


T IIS popularity of puppets and 
puppet shows is reflected in 
the support given to the Silver 
Jubilee Exhibition of the British 
Puppet and Model Theatre Guild 
recently held in London. During 
the fortnight the exhibition was 
open it drew more than 16,000 
people, and instead of the 15 
. daily shows originally planned 
(between 30 and 40 had to be 
given to meet the demand. 

During the exhibition a Puppet 
Parliament decided to choose 
.and crown a Puppet King, and- 
■in recognition of his endeavours 
to further the good cause. Muffin 
the Mule, the children's tele¬ 
vision .favourite, was chosen. 
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The captain, F. R. Brown (Northants) 



R. T. Simpson (Nottinghamshire) 



Alec Bedser (Surrey) 


Ready For the Tests 


ALL EYES (AND EARS) ON BRISBANE 


On this page are pictures of some of the men on whom rest England's 
hopes of regaining the Ashes in the forthcoming series of Test Matches, 
the first of which begins at Brisbane on December 1. We all hope 
they will make a good start, and certainly, as the CN sportsman - 
here tells, the Queensland ground has been a fairly happy hunting ground 
for English cricketers in the past. 


T he first Test ever staged at Brisbane 
was during the 1928-29 tour, and 
Australia were soundly beaten there by 
675 runs. The England players were 
also successful there in 1933, an d again 
in 1936; so although Australia tri¬ 
umphed by an innings and 332 runs in 
the 1946 match, we hold the lead by 
3 Tests to 1 at Brisbane. 

Harold Larwood, the great Notts fast 
bowler, will be present on the Brisbane 
ground this week, reporting the match 
for an English newspaper ; and he will 
doubtless recall happy memories of his 
two Test appearances there. In 1928 
he scored 70 run'Sp and helped Patsy 
Hendren to set iipya record of 124 for 
the eighth wicket; then he dismissed 6 
Australian batsmen for only 32 runs— 
a brilliant spell of bowling. In 1933 his 
total of wickets was 7 for 150 in the two 
Australian innings. 


Middlesex, two other grand fast bowlers 
who did the damage. Between them, 
in the two innings, they took 18 wickets. 

In England’s last Test at Brisbane, 
in 1946, Don Bradman and Lindsay 
Hassett, the new Australian skipper, 
scored 286 for the third wicket. Douglas 
Wright and Alec Bedser will recall that 
match. Australia batted only once and 
these two toiled like heroes. Between 
them they bowled more than half the 
overs sent down, Wright taking 5 
wickets for 167 in 43 overs, and Bedser 
2 for 159 in 41 overs. 

During this match a terrific storm 
broke out. Godfrey Evans, the Kent 
and England wicket-keeper, told me 
that he had never seen such hailstones— 
“ as big as golf balls ”—and at one time 
there was three feet of water covering 
one end of the Brisbane ground. Yet 
play was possible the next day ! 


i N ' 1936, when Australia (including I et us hope there are no storms to 

Bradman!) were all out in their ■*—< interfere with the play this time, 

second innings for 5S runs, it was Bill and that England will add a new happy 

Voce of Notts, and Gubby Allen of chapter to their Brisbane story. 



Godfrey Evans (Kent) Douglas Wright (Kent) 


a 



Denis Compton (Middlesex) Vice-captain 



D. S. Sheppard (Sussex) 



W. E. Hollies (Warwickshire) 
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The Chid ret 



Full-Time Job 

These three window-cleaners are working their way along the 
6000 windows of the new 39-storey headquarters of the United 
Nations Secretariat in New York City. Seven men will be 
permanently employed cleaning the windows. 


The Bat and 

Jfow does the bat find its way 
about in the dark, skilfully 
avoiding all obstacles? 

It is now recognised that the 
bat is unique, finding its way by 
means of a super-sonic note 
-emitted from the mouth. The 
mechanism responsible has been 
carefully studied by Donald R. 
Griffin, Professor of Zoology at 
Cornell University, U S, and he 
finds several interesting facts. 

He finds, for example, that the 
bat operates a sort of radar. 
That is, a very powerful, short¬ 
lived pulse is sent out, reflected 
from neighbouring objects, and 
received back at the bat’s ears 
as an echo. But in the case of 
the bat air-waves are used in 
place of the radio waves of radar. 
Most children can hear a bat 
squeak. This is actually a pulse 
or burst of energy lasting only 
a small fraction of a second. 

It is, of course, far above the 
hearing of most adults. Professor 
Griffin has recorded the pulse as 
consisting of air waves with a 
frequency of as high as 60,000 
per-second. The limits of our 
normal hearing are from 15,000 
to 20,000 cycles per second. 

Acute Hearing 

The intensity of the pulse is 
surprising.- At a few inches it 
registers 113 decibels, or ten times 
the noise of an underground 
train passing the station plat¬ 
form. As the bat can fly through 
a dark room criss-crossed with 
wiz'es without striking them, the 
complicated apparatus of the 
bat’s ears must be very efficient 
to detect the faint echo imme¬ 
diately after a pulse of sujh high 
intensity.' 

This it achieves by two devices. 
The pulse changes in pitch in 
its latter half. This enables the 
echo to be detected much better 
than if the. pulse were sustained 
at -the same note - throughout. 
The other device is a modifica¬ 
tion of a set of' muscles which 


Its “Radar” 

vary the tension .of ligaments 
connecting the ossicles of the 
middle ear—those tiny bones 
which pass on the sound to the 
inner ear. These muscles are 
-extraordinarily well-developed in 
the bat, which enables it to block 
the high-intensity pulse and 
immediately after restore the 
normal hearing. - 

But how is an echo formed 
when such short distances as only 
a few inches are concerned? 

Professor Griffin thinks that it 
is by a change in the . quality of 
the received sound, rather than 
by a true echo, that the bat finds 
its way. We can notice this 
change in quality in our voices 
in an empty house. 

The bat, on perceiving this 
change of its ultra-sonic note, 
knows there is an obstacle in 
front of it and takes appropriate 
avoiding action. 


Australia at Kew 

largs new hothouse being 
built at - Kew Gardens will 
be known . as. ..the Australian 
House. ‘ It is near the Temperate 
House, the largest hothouse in 
the world, erected 100 years ago. 
This century-old building filled 
-with ; many large trees now' 

: has insufficient light for further 
success!ul planting. ' . 

When the new building is com-' 
: pleted—it is hoped to have it 
open next summer—the smaller 
: trees will be transferred there. 
These include the 700 seedlings 
: sent from Australia during the 
: war, among which are such 
favourites as the ■ Australian 
; acacia and the flowering gum- 
tree with its many shades .of 
■ colour. 

The Australian. Botanical 
Garden will, supply .any speci- 
: mens that are missing- or have 
failed; to propagate, . and it is 
hoped eventually to. have the 
complete flora of Australia at 
Kew. 
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Theatre For the 
Under-Twenties 

A new theatre for teen-agers has 
been opened at' the Little 
Theatre cf the People’s Palace, 
London. It is called the Young 
People’s Playhouse,' and here 
every Saturday morning grown¬ 
up actors and actre.sses give per¬ 
formances for young folk, the 
programme changing every week. 

The Company opened re¬ 
cently. with, an: excitingly, varied 
programme,- which included 
Richard’s Adventure, . an his : 
torical play of 1460,' another 
play based on Hans ' Andersen’s 
The Emperor’s New Clothes, solne 
slapstick comedy,’ arid a magician. 

Meeting the Players 

The Young People’s Playhouse 
has a permanent company of 
actors, mostly from, the Young 
Vic or the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, whom the children 
will be eiicouraged to get to know 
by visiting them back-stage.' 
During the week the company 
intend to visit other parts of 
London and give performances 
for children, after school hours, 
in public halls. 

This is the first time for a 
long while that a children’s 
theatre in its own home has 
been established in London. 
Several years ago one was 
started in a converted garage 
in Soho by Elsa Lanchester, and 
several talented players gave 
their time to it. Arthur Mee, 
founder of the C N, described it 
as “one of the jolliest places in 
London,” and wrote: “There 
should be a ring of Children's 
Theatres round London.” 

The new children’s theatre has 
been started by Raymond Byrnes, 
Alan Jefferson, and Hans Roeber, 
who propose to raise funds and 
enlist the active support of 
Education Authorities. 

Their venture is bound to be 
popular, and the C N hopes that 
more such theatres will be estab¬ 
lished in other cities. 


Atomic Newsprint 

Successful tests have been 
carried ■ out at a Quebec, 
Canada, papemiill in making 
newsprint from atomic material 
from the Dominion’s ' plant 
at Chalk River. Only a small 
quantity of radio-active material 
was used and adequate steps 
were taken to see that both the 
workers in the mill and the 
ultimate readers were protected 
from any possible delayed radio¬ 
activity. ' 


LITTLE BIG PLANE 

wenty-one-year-old John Bills 
of Wolverhampton is seen 
here with his scale model of 
Britain’s biggest landplane, the 
130-ton Bristol Brabazon. It is 
believed to be the first flying 



scale model of the aircraft to 
be built, i and took John over 600 
hours to complete. 

Weighing just over five pounds, 
the.plane is 54 Inches long and 
has’ a wing span of 69 inches. 

■ Four miniature motors drive the 
model at a speed of over 50 m ph.. 



FIVE YEARS OF 
HIGH ENDEAVOUR 


U NESCO lias celebrated its fifth 
birthday this month. Five 
years ago the representatives of 
40 governments and seven inter¬ 
national organisations met in 
London and declared their belief 
" in full and equal opportunities 
for education for all, in the un¬ 
restricted pursuits of objective 
truth, and in the free exchange of 
ideas and knowledge.” 

They resolved "to develop 
and to increase the means of 
communication between their 
peoples and to employ these 
means for the purpose of mutual 
understanding and a truer and a 
more perfect knowledge of each 
other’s lives." 

In its first five years Unesco 
has striven nobly. All honour 
to its members 1 

—♦♦— 

ST ANDREWS DAY 

cotsmen all over the world 
celebrate the day of their 
patron - saint, St Andrew, on 
November 30. It is now even 
an occasion for feasting and 
merriment for those who have 
only remote connections with 
bonnie Scotland—a friendly day 
for strengthening the links of 
“ auld lang syne.” 

One of the first disciples of 
Christ, Andrew was a quick and 
lively, person. He carried the 
Good News of the Christian faith 
to his brother first of all. Little 
is known about him in later life 
except that he died a martyr’s 
death, but that one act of telling 
someone else' of the Prophet he 
had met on the shore of Lake 
Galilee ensures him an undying 
place in sacred history. 

—♦+— 

UNBEATABLE CIVVIES 

ords of praise for the thous¬ 
ands of British civilians 
whose courage played a vital 
part in the war, were spoken 
recently by Princess Margaret. 

The Princess was opening a 
new block of flats on the site of 
war ruins at Stoke Newington. 

" Let us remember the pluck 
and endurance of those who 
stayed by their homes no matter 
how fierce the onslaught,” she 
said. “ They won the day not 
by armed resistance but by that 
unbeatable spirit which insisted 
at all costs on business as usual. 
They have suffered great hard¬ 
ship at the hands of the enemy, 
and the rebuilding of such fme 
new homes as these is the best 
tribute that we can pay to their 
courage.” 

THE EVIDENCE 

’"The sun, the moon, the stars, 
the seas, the hills, and the 
plains, : 

Are not these, O soul, the vision 
of Him who reigns ? 

Speak to Him, thou, for He 
hears, and spirit with spirit 
may meet; 

Closer is He -than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet. 

A . II. Clough 


Light From Darknes; 

W^E have an honoured visitor 
with us—a shining example 
of the triumph of the human 
spirit. He is the Egyptian 
Minister of Education, Dr.Taha 
Hussein Bey, who has been blind 
since the age of three. 

In darknessjhe has attained to 
great heights in scholarship. He 
was the first PhD of the Egyptian 
University, and at the Sorbonne, 
in Paris, he won a doctorate in 
1918. 

In his own country he has been 
responsible for far-reaching re¬ 
forms, including the introduction 
of free primary and secondary 
education. 

This indomitable blind mar. 
has found time to write essays, 
novels, and history. Two of his 
books, describing his early life as 
a blind student, have been trans¬ 
lated into English. They are : 
An Egyptian Childhood and The 
Stream of Days. 

i - ++ - 

SOCKS UP! 

y^JiiAT a lot remains to be done 
if we are to make a good 
impression on the 700,000 visitors 
who are expected to visit us next 
year! 

Shortcomings at our seaports 
and on our railways were stressed 
recently by Sir W. Guy' Ropner, 
President of the Chamber of 
Shipping, who pointed out that 
we ourselves are inclined to be 
too patient about them. 

" We don’t make enough fuss,” 
he said, “ about dirty trains, 
poor and expensive meals, in¬ 
adequate Customs, immigration, 
and baggage facilities, and all 
these other things that we grow 
used to, instead of trying to 
redress, and which appal our 
oversea visitors.” 

Let us hope those responsible 
will heed his words, and “ pull 
their socks up ” before the 
Festival starts. 

—++— 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Sir Francis Bacon wrote: 
A man that studieth revenge keeps 
his own wounds green which 
otherwise would heal. 


I Under the E< 

gjOME knitters find fancy stitches 
beyond them. Cannot imagine 
how to do them. 

JJENDON Education Committee 
say schoolchildren need an 
extra spoon for their school meals. 
We think they would prefer some¬ 
thing more tasty. 

' 0 

r\ FARMER thinks the only draw¬ 
back to England is its climate. 

It goes against the grain. 



f^OME little girls do not like to rhea 
sisters' clothes cut down. Would 
cut them cut. ■ 
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THINGS SAID 

Railways have settled routes 
while roads call forth the 
traditional claim of the British 
citizen to do pretty much as he 
likes on the King’s highway. 

Minister of Transport 

J think that in 15 to 20 years 
• time . . . sound broadcast¬ 
ing will be as outmoded as a 
cat’s-whisker set. 

Postmaster-General 

W^e want to be able to show the 
w world that we can look 
after our special places of beauty 
better than any other country— 
though we cannot pretend we 
have a very good record at the 
moment. 1 

Arthur Blenkinsop, M P 


Pictures Go Round 
and Round 

The excellent idea of exhibiting 
_ the nation's pictures in 
local galleries throughout the 
country is to be made practicable 
by the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. 

The Trustees have selected 
500 of the paintings which are 
under their care as loans through 
the Arts Council. The first 140 
under the scheme are displayed 
in three rooms at the National 
Gallery so that the Curators of: 
provincial galleries can make’ 
their choice. Most of thepictuies 
are by Dutch artists of the 
seventeenth century. Each loan 
is to be for a minimum of two 
years. . 


Playgrounds should contain 
some small hazard, like a 
tree-trunk, so that children can 
satisfy their desire for an element 
of risk in their games. 

Acting Chief Officer 
of LCC Parks 

Long Before Test 
Matches 

riEORGE LEAR, of Hambledon, 
who always answered to the 
title among us of “Little George,” 
was our best long-stop. So firm 
and steady was he, that I have 
known him stand through a 
whole match against Brett’s 
bowling, and not lose more than 
two runs. The ball seemed to go 
into him, and he was as sure of it 
as if he had been a sand-bank. 

His activity was so great, and, 
besides, he had so good a judg¬ 
ment in running to cover the ball, 
that he would stop many that 
were hit in the slip, and this, be 
it remembered, from the swiftest 
bowling ever known. The portion 
of ground that man would cover 
was quite extraordinary. 

Written in 1833 by John Nyren 

IN A SINGLE LANE 

Qod, the Great Giver, can open 
the whole universe to .our 
gaze in the narrow space of a 
single lane. 

Rabindranath Tagore 


—+♦— 

SHOW SHIP 

ne of the brightest ideas for 
next year’s Festival of Brit¬ 
ain is the Festival ship, the 
Campania, which will tour the 
ports of Britain with a great 
display of manufactured goods. 

This will be a show ship with 
a purpose. Not only will there 
be much to see on board, but the 
setting of the show will be in 
keeping with our seafaring tra¬ 
ditions. By the sea we live—• 
the sea is still our lifeline. With¬ 
out a ship the Festival, would not 
be a true Festival of Britain. 

—♦♦— 

History Without Bias 

lx is an excellent idea that 
countries should send their 
own history books to neighbour¬ 
ing countries for criticism. Too 
often a nation exaggerates its 
own achievements and ignores 
events not to its credit—thus 
distorting history. 

Unesco experts have been con¬ 
sidering how best to encourage 
mutual international criticism of 
history books. Such exchanges 
have been carried out since 1937 
by the five Nordic countries, and 
today no history textbook is 
published in any of. these coun¬ 
tries without • prior examination 
and criticism in proof-sheets by 
experts of the four other 
countries. : • 


ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
, KNOW 


If well-sinking 
is a boring job. 



The exchange of history books 
has also been arranged by groups 
in the United States and Canada, 
and in Germany and France. 
Nine new exchanges were plan¬ 
ned during last summer’s Unesco 
meeting on this subject in 
Brussels. 

It does us all good to see our¬ 
selves as others See us. 


author says that ivhenevcr he 
publishes a book something 
happens to spoil its success. People 
read it perhaps. 

0 

YOUNG children really do 
think, says a mother. 
But some are thoughtless. 

0 

f^OMTl people take the law 
into their own hands, and. 
the police put their foot down. 

.0 : 
Y MAN wants to see a 
bridge built between 

-local authorities and volun- 

r- their tary organisations. Then 
rather they can take over each 
.other’s duties. 


BEYOND PRICE 

f-fn if, in time of sacred youth. 
We learned at home to love 
and pray. 

Pray Heaven that early Love and 
Truth 

May never wholly pass away, 

IV. M. Thackeray 

Wise Words on Health 

To have the body active and 
healthy can be hurtful to 
you in no occasions ; and since 
we cannot do anything without 
the body, it is certain that a 
good constitution will be of 
great advantage to us in all our 
undertakings. Socrates 


Noverr.t-.r 25. I9S0 



Musical Camper 

Mary Witherell is a student of the 
harp at America’s National Music 
Camp in Michigan. The camp con¬ 
sists of 150 huts standing in 500 
acres of woodland at Interlochen. 


Tristan Awaits a 
New Industry 

'J’he islanders of Tristan da 
Cunha never find it easy to 
maintain themselves on their 
lonely storm-swept rock in the 
South Atlantic, and they are 
keenly looking. forward to the 
start of ■ the crawfish canning 
project, undertaken by a South 
African fishery group. 

Crawfish, a kind of outsize, 
clawless lobster, abound at Tris¬ 
tan, and the project is to catch, 
can, and trans-ship them to 
European and North American 
markets. 

The canning factory cn the 
island is being built, and the 
Colonial Development Corpora¬ 
tion is to help the fishery group 
to obtain a vessel to ply between 
the island and South Africa, 
carrying frozen crawfish to Cape 
Town for redistribution. 

SWITCHING BACK 
TO WINDMILLS ? 

ijhiE building of-big windmills in 
Britain for generating elec¬ 
tricity is being considered, and 
.a plant of this sort is expected 
to be operating in the Orkneys 
early next year. 

Using wind power to generate 
electricity would save coal, and in 
this country there might be as 
many as 400 or 500 generators 
worked. by windmills with arms 
160 or 170 feet long. This was 
stated recently by Mr E. W. Gold¬ 
ring of the British Electrical and 
Allied Industries Research Asso¬ 
ciation, : who said that such an 
elaborate scheme might provide 
something like ten to 15 per cent 
of our electric power needs. 

The electricity thus produced 
would be fed into the grid system. 


Educating Young 
Lapps 

. J^fforts are being made by 
■ Norway to give the Lapps a 
better education than has pre¬ 
viously been available. A new 
book of grammar with alternate 
pages in Norwegian and Lappish 
has already been prepared, and 
now the Bible is^ to be trans¬ 
lated into Lappish also. 

Norwegian teachers are to be 
given extra pay for studying 
Lappish so that the 1500 Lapp 
children of school age in Norway 
may have at least an equal 
chance in life with young. Nor¬ 
wegians: 


Sir Clowdisley Shovell Was 
a Sailor Bold 

T hree centuries have elapsed since the birth (on November 25, 
1650, at Cockthorpe in Norfolk) of Sir Clowdisley Shovell, 
one of England’s great sailors but lesser-known heroes. 


Tradition declared Clowdisley 
Shovell to have been a shoe¬ 
maker, but the truth is that, like 
Nelson later, he went to sea as 
a young boy under a kinsman. 
This was Sir Christopher Myngs, 
with whom he grew up in the 
manner of one of the finest of 
Captain Marryat’s characters— 
brave, intelligent, highly-skilled, 
and deservedly popular among 
his shipmates. There is a story 
that during a sea-fight against 
the Dutch in the 1660s, the lad 
swam from ship to ship gripping 
dispatches with his teeth. - 

While still in his early 
twenties he won fame by beat¬ 
ing a superior force of the 
dreaded Barbary pirates, and he 
shared in most of the fighting 
nearer home in. the early days 
of William the Third. His ad¬ 
vances . to the rank of admiral, 
were awarded for his great hit¬ 
ting power. 

In nothing was his spirit more 
finely shown than when, called 
upon to capture Barcelona, .he 
was assured by subordinates that 
the feat was impossible without 
a siege train. Shovell therefore 


converted his ship’s guns into 
siege guns, and by a feat with¬ 
out precedent raised them from 
sea level to the top of the cliffs, 
and then, opening fire from his 
newly-placed batteries, compelled 
the surrender of the garrison. 

It was after a long spell of 
heavy fighting in..the Mediter¬ 
ranean that the great admiral, 
who had become commander-in- 
chief of all our fleets, sailed, in 
October 1707, for home. In the 
darkness of night his ship was 
split in two on the Scilly Islands 
with the loss of all hands. 

Shovell, an ■ incomparable- 
swimmer, was - seen battling 
through the surf, and un¬ 
doubtedly reached Porthellick 
Cove alive. There, however, he 
was seen by a woman on shore, 
who, greedy for an emerald ring 
that, lie'wore, put an end to the 
exhausted man’s life. 

- When dying, many years later, 
the woman confessed her crime 
and--surrendered the fatal ring. 
The admiral's body was recovered 
and brought to England, where 
it was buried with great honour 
in Westminster Abbey. 


Walking Under a 
Waterfall 


BRIGHT NIGHT 
LIGHT 

recent night-time explosion 
over Northern Rhodesia, 
which was heard over a radius of 
about 50 miles, has been found 
to be due to a meteor. 

Before the meteor- broke up 
and fell as a shower of small bits 
of matter it made a brilliant. 
spectacle in the sky. Mr T. D, 
Ramsey, who at the time was in 
bed on his veranda at Darwen- 
dale. Southern Rhodesia, said the 
light from it was like a car’s 
headlights shining on him. 

“The meteor seemed to be 
about the size of the full Moon 
as seen from the Earth,” he said; 
“it shone with a brilliant white, 
light. Then -as it sank to about 
five degrees above the horizon it 
began to' turn deep red, and 
suddenly tails shot out from 
either side of it.” 

People in Bulawayo described 
it as “1000 times bigger than an 
ordinary shooting star, ' with a 
fiery tail a mile long.” 


Y_mong the many marvels at 
next year’s Exhibition of In¬ 
dustrial Power—at Glasgow'—will - 
be a big glass tunnel on which 
20,000 tons of water a minute will 
be crashing down as visitors pass 
through. It is designed to give a 
vivid impression of water-power. 

The difference that water¬ 
power is making to the High¬ 
lands will be illustrated by a 
typical croft kitchen of the pre¬ 
hydro-electric period, contrast¬ 
ing its paraffin lamps, oil heaters, 
and petrol stoves with . the 
smooth clean cooking, heating, 
and labour-saving devices which 
hydro-electric power is introduce' 
ing into Highland homes. 

Scotland's biggest event in the 
Festival of. Britain, this exhibi¬ 
tion will cover more than 100,000 
square feet. The shipbuilding 
and railways sections are to be 
built round a ship’s hull run¬ 
ning the full length of the Kelvin 
Hall. 
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A German playwright, 
Alois Senefelder (177/-1834), 
could not afford to have 
his plays printed. So he 
experimented tirelessly 
at home-printing with such 
inks and equipment as he 
could make or afford. rC, 


Pi 


,J'A ALOIS SENEFELDER. 

Oil&GYS Father of Lithography 



One day | 
his Mother asked, 
him to write the j 
laundry fist. Having 
no paper handy 
he noted the items 
with his own greasy 
ink on a smooth 
stone used in^ his 
Experiments. 




Fired by curiosity, he 
lightly etched the 
stone to leave the 
writing in relief, and 
found that he could 
take an impression 
of the laundry list 
j from the damp stone 
A new principle of' 
, printing was bornf 


It was not the etching that 
counted, but the simple fact 
that grease adheres to grease 
and repels water. Today zinc 
plates on cylinders have 
replaced the fla t stone from 
which lithography was named.! 



William Newton, Minstrel of the Peak 


T V as Aid to 
Industry 

IJ^ele vision for entertainment 
is now commonplace, but tele¬ 
vision as an aid to industry has 
still to be developed. 

To put industrial television on 
a solid basis the Radio Corpora- . 
tion of America has now in¬ 
vented a camera known as the 
Vidicon. No bigger . than an 
ordinary box camera,- it can be 
used in a variety of ways' 
and can be operated.from ordi¬ 
nary power mains, "it can be 
used to give a close-up picture 
of dangerous processes, such as a 
furnace - in action or a bubbling 
acid vat. It can be lowered 
under water in. situations where 
a diver’s life would be in danger,' 
or much deeper than a diver can 
go, to bring pictures of all it sees 
to tlie surface. It can be used 
to watch atomic reactions, the 
camera being close up and the 
human watchers located many 
yards or even miles away. 

It can also be made to give 
stereoscopic pictures, the three- 
dimensional result being obr 
tamed by . using two Vidicons 
separated by a distance corre¬ 
sponding to the distance between 
the observers’ eyes. This is use¬ 
ful' in some processes where 
exact judgment of distance is 
necessary. 

TUNNELLING 
AGAINST TIME 

JJy drilling and blasting into 
the granite heart of Ben 
Buie, • Argyllshire, twelve men 
have just- made a tunnel-driving 
record. They were working 
against time to complete a 2000- 
foot long tunnel in connection 
with the Glenshirra section of 
the North of Scotland Hydro¬ 
electric scheme. 

As they drove into the moun¬ 
tain the rock face was kept clear 
by pumps, while gangs whisked 
away failing rock in trucks. The 
tunnel, which will eventually be 
four miles long and .eleven feet 
in diameter, will carry water into 
the ’generating station at the 
head of Loch Fvne. 


\Yilliam Newton, the car¬ 
penter-poet, later to become 
known as'Minstrel of the Peak, 
was born on November 28 two 
hundred years ago, at Cockey 
Farm, hear Abney, Derbyshire. 

Son of a' carpenter, lie had 
little • education, but improved 
himself by reading the books he 
found at houses where he 
worked. He tvas a bom poet of 
limited range, with a parson- 
poet, Peter Cunningham, as his 
patron, and Anna Seward, the 
Lichfield poet, as his ideal. 

Very little of his work survives, 
and that little- we owe to the 
woman whose vanity was flat¬ 
tered by the tuneful praise of 
her rustic admirer. 

There is, however, one poem 
which calls for special mention 
inasmuch as it brought about 
an important reform in the 
penal system of his day. Its 
theme was a father’s nocturnal 
visit to the place where his son’s 
body hung from a gibbet, and 
it drew its inspiration from the 
gibbet at Wardlow. 

Newton in his poem sternly 
denounced the morbid custom of 
displaying the unfortunate vic¬ 
tim’s body to public curiosity, 
and such was its effect on public 
opinion that the practice was 
abolished, and the Wardlow 
Gibbet was the last to be seen 
in England. 


After working as head car¬ 
penter for the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire. at Chatsworth, Newton 
was helped to acquire a minor 
partnership in a cotton-spinning 
firm. This became famous as the 
Cressbrcok Dale Mill, where, 
thanks to the poet,,'the horrible 
. factory system,; with?; apprentice 
children housed:at "the mill, was 
conducted- on model lines, the 

children,-** ~ ., 

with proper rest and instruction, 
and with methods resembling 
those of a good modern board¬ 
ing school as part of the day’s 
work. 

This kindness and considera¬ 
tion for the welfare of pauper 
children, whom the then existing 
laws permitted to be selected 
from the orphanages and charity 
hospitals of our large towns, was 


^mong the 14.000 people of the 
little island of Rodrigues, in 
the Indian Ocean, the talk is all 
of the new Advisory Committee, 
through which they will share 
in the administration ■ of their 
island home. 

On this 16-member committee 
sit the island’s agricultural 
officer, the Church of England 
rector, the Roman Catholic priest, 
ihe representative of Cable and 


in marked contrast with the. 
treatment received by children 
working under slave conditions in 
many of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire mills. 

Here is an extract from one of 
Newton’s shorter poems, which is 
typical of his style: 

Beneath my alder’s peaceful 
bough. 

While whispers soft the western 
ivind,' 

My limbs I indolently throw, 
And leave the world and care 
behind. • 

Here blessed with peace, with 
ease, and health. - 
Life’s toilsome scenes O let me 
shun, 

Forgo ambition, fame and 
wealth, 

To bask me in the evening sun. 


Wireless Ltd, and 12 .native 
Rodriguans. They will advise the 
Magistrate who is the representa¬ 
tive of British rule in the Island. 

Rodigues, a ’ dependency of 
the British Colony of Mauritius, 
350 miles away, is surrounded by 
a coral reef. The main occupa¬ 
tions of the people are agriculture 
and fishing, and their principal 
exports are fish, pigs, cattle, 
goats, and acacia seeds. 


First ‘Yorkshire 
Methodists 

Ct John’s Methodist Church, 
^ Birstall, which has recently 
celebrated its bi-centenary, is of 
particular interest because here 
met the first Methodist Society in 
the north of England, and the 
‘ preaching, house,” built in 1750, 
was the first of its kind in York¬ 
shire. 

The early story centres around 
John Nelson, a local stone¬ 
mason who was converted by the 
preaching of John Wesley at 
Moorfields, London, in 1740. 
After his return to Birstall, 
crowds used to assemble to hear 
him preach. It was in fact John 
Nelson who persuaded Wesley of 
the rightness of recognising 
local preachers. 

Nelson started the first 
Methodist Society in the north 
of England, and by 1742 it 
had become the centre of a 
great evangelical movement. The 
stonemason faced much opposi¬ 
tion, and an inscription on the 
south aisle of Birstall Parish 
Church describes him as a 
noble and fearless man. 

John Wesley often visited Bir¬ 
stall. His diary for May 17, 
1751. says, “I preached at the 
New House at Birstall, already 
too small even for a weekday 
congregation.” 


DORMICE SET A 
PROBLEM 

i.arge number of dormice, 
about the size of small grey 
squirrels, are engaging the atten¬ 
tion of the local authorities in 
the Home Counties. These 
animals, known as “glis-glis.” 
and also called “chinchillas” by 
local inhabitants, were brought 
from the continent some 30 years 
ago for Lord Rothschild's private 
zoo at Tring" Park. Herts, but a 
number escaped and have greatly 
multiplied. 

They are about six inches long, 
with a large, • bushy tall, grey 
coat, white belly, and large 
whiskers. They are easily 
caught, for they have a weakness 
—they just cannot resist apples. 


Committee For Coral Island 


KIDNAPPED—R. L Stevenson's Great Romance of Jacobite Scotland (2) 


David Balfour, the penniless 16-year-otd orphan, 
suspected that his miserly uncle, crafty old ; Ebenezer 
Balfour, was not entitled to the mansion of the Shaws, 
where the old man lived alone, or to the fortune that went 


with it. David had never known his uncle and had coma 
with a letter of introduction left him by his father. 
Ebenezer pretended to be friendly to David, blit it was 
clear that he hated the lad. He gave David some money, 


and then asked him to go to the top of the old tower, 
without a light, and fetch some papers. It was pitch-dark 
inside the tower and he had to ascend by keeping close to 
the walls round which the stairs ran. 



There was a thunderstorm approaching and, 
in a flash of lighting that shone through 
openings in the walls, David saw that the 
stairs were of different widths, and his foot 
was close to the edge ! Now he crawled 
upwards, and found that the stairs had never 
been completed to the top. They suddenly 
ended. Had he walked up normally he 
would have fallen. His uncle had sent him 
to this old tower to die ! 


Carefully David crawled down again, and 
returned to the kitchen, where his uncle 
was’ sitting, shuddering and groaning. 
Quietly David walked up behind him, and 
the old man cried out and fell senseless. 
When David revived him he exclaimed, 
‘ O man, hre ye alive ? ” Then he said he 
had«a heart attack and would explain every¬ 
thing the next morning. He was so obviously 
ill that David had to agree to wait. 


Early next morning a letter came from a sea- 
captain with whom Ebenezer did business. 
Ebenezer suggested that he and David should 
go and see this Captain Hoseason, and then 
visit Mr Rankeillor, the lawyer, where every¬ 
thing would be explained. At Queensferry, 
after Hoseason and Ebenezer had talked business 
by themselves, Hoseason whispered to David, 
“Take care of the old tod (fox) ; he means 
mischief.” Then he took David’s arm. 


He told David to come aboard his brig, the 
Covenant, where he would tell him more. 
Aloud, he asked Ebenezer to come too. 
They were rowed to, the brig and David 
and the Captain went on board, but Ebenezer 
did not follow. Then David saw the boat, 
with his uncle in it, being rowed away. 
He realised he was being kidnapped. ■“ Help ! 
Murder ! ” he yelled, then something struck 
him and he fell scnseless. 


Will David, duped by Ebenezer and Hoseason, ever see Scotland again? Read next week's instalment 
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SUper 

(Gentleman. 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 
2. Castle in Connemara 


I t was some time before Martin 
1 Sherwood met the Silver 
Gentleman for the second 
time—and it was hundreds of 
miles from the scene of their 
first encounter in the Strand. 

It happened in Ireland, then, 
as so often, stormy with revolt 
against the English Queen. Mar¬ 
tin had safely delivered Eliza¬ 
beth’s secret dispatch to her Lord 
General, whom he had found at 
Galway on the west coast 
“ In a week,” he was told, “there 
will be an answer ready to take 
back to Her Majesty.” 

He was not sorry for the 
breathing space. He had hardly 
dared to close his eyes so long 
as the Queen’s letter lay under 
his doublet. Though he had not 
been attacked since that mid¬ 
night affair in London, he had 
had a strange feeling throughout 
the journey that he was being 
watched and followed. 

JJe was not destined to have a 
long rest. On the third morn¬ 
ing of his stay in Galway he was 
summoned to headquarters by 
the second-in-command. Sir 
Rupert Gray. He greeted Martin 
pleasantly. 

“His lordship wishes you to 
undertake a small duty while you 
are in Galway, Master Sher¬ 
wood. As you know, we are very 
short of officers.” 

“By all means, Sir Rupert. I’ll 
be glad to make myself useful.” 

“Excellent! We want Lord 
Morris to come into Galway. He 
lives in a castle to the west— 
rather wild, mountainous country 
but peaceable at the moment. 
Lord Morris has his own people 
well in hand! Still, T can give 
you a mounted escort. Six men 
should be ample. It’s not far; 
you can be back here tomorrow 
night” 

“I’m to go at once?” 

“Please. We have asked Lord 
Morris before . . .” Sir Rupert 
chuckled. “I don't know whether 
he reads letters. Tell him—tact¬ 
fully, of course—that this is an 
order.” 

r jhiAT afternoon, as the little 
cavalcade skirted the blue 
expanse of Lough Corrib and 
headed for the western mountain 
peaks of Connemara, one of the 
soldiers turned in his saddle and 
looked curiously at Martin. Then 
he said in a low tone, his broad 
Cornish accent making his words 
hard to catch: 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I can’t 
say I much like this job.” - 

“Oh? How do you mean, cor¬ 
poral?” 

"Well, no disrespect, sir, but 
you’re fresh from England, aren’t 
you?” - - • 

"Yes.” . •' 

The corporal jerked his head 
towards the men-riding behind. 


“.So are they. This is ..a queer 
country. Queer people—and that, 
goes for some that hold. Her 
Majesty’s commission, too! You 
need to look out here.” 

Martin laughed. After the 
anxieties of carrying the Queen’s 
dispatch, this ride through a 
sunny peaceful countryside was 
like a holiday. “You’re very 
mysterious, corporal.” 

“I got my own. ideas, sir. And 
if you was to ask me how this 
little party of ’ ours got picked, 
do you know what I’d say?” 

“No—what?” 

“That most of us were picked 
because we’re green—we don’t 
know Ireland, and we’ve not 
heard about this place we’re 
going to. And I was picked, me- 
self, because I know a deal more 
than some folks like me to know.” 

“You’re imagining things, cor¬ 
poral. You’ve been out here too 
long—you fancy rebels and am¬ 
bushes everywhere.” 

None the less, Martin found 
himself glancing more and more 
carefully into the birchwoods 
fringing the track. Once more 

J Another toy from the • • • j 

Industrious Imps 


CUT TWO PIECL5 OFF AROUND ^ 


CHEC5E CARTOM UKEW?? 


^,T H15 PIECE. 
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paper 
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he had the feeling that he was 
being watched and followed. 

'^t a fork in the road, Martin 
reined in his horse, doubtful 
which way to go. At once a 
bent and ragged figure rose from 
the bushes, a filthy hand out¬ 
stretched to b»g. A thin voice 
whined:' 

“IS it a guide your honour does 
be Wanting? Will I be setting ye 
on the right way now?” 

“Don’t trust him, sir,” said the 
Cornishman hurriedly. But 
Martin laughed and held up a 
coin. “You’ll get this when I 
see Morris’ Castle in front of me. 
And you’ll get something less 
welcome if you, lead us wrong.” 

“That’s fair, ’ your honour 
Follow me.” And touching his 
cap the ragged creature went 
shuffling on ahead. 

Despite the corporal’s fears, 
that evening they came to Morris 
Castle, a gaunt square tower 
with a grey lake on three sides 
and the mountain behind. Their 
guide snatched his payment and 
faded into the twilit trees. 

“Well, corporal, we’ve got here 
safely, after all,” Martin teased 
the Cornishman. 

“Ay, sir—but we’re not back 
yet.” 

'J'heiii approach must have 
been noticed. The battle¬ 
ments were lined with faces, and 
some of Lord Morris’s retainers 
were clustered round the gate. 
A wild lot they looked, with 
their unkempt red beards and 
their rough, homespun clothes. 

Lord Morris himself proved to 
be as dapper a gentleman as any 
at Whitehall. He received his 
visitors in the banqueting-hall— 
an elegant figure dangling scented 
gloves, but with a shrewd light 
in his eye that belied his dandi¬ 
fied appearance. 

“Come to Galway?” he drawled, 
when Martin had delivered his 
message. "Put mv head in the 
lion’s mouth? Do I look a fool, 
young man?” 

It was then that Martin first 
realised the dangerous truth. 
Lord Morris' was suspected of 
treason. This summons to Gal¬ 
way was the final test. 

He licked his lips. “Am I to 
report that your lordship refuses, 
to come?” 

Lord Morris tittered behind his 
glove, then waved his free hand 
towards the throng of armed men 
in the doorway. “You will have 
no chance to report, ■ anything, 
my boy. But perhaps they will 
guess—when you do not return! ” 

JJours later, peering gloomily 
through the barred window 
of the dungeon, Martin saw the 
sun going down. Some of the 
soldiers tried to sleep; others-sat 
huddled in ' silence. Soon, the 
white circle of the moon crept 
over'the mountain. 

Suddenly ■ Martin heard the, 
sound of bolts stealthily drawn. 
The door opened and there, in 
the light of a lantern held 
shoulder-high, stood Lord Morris. 
He seemed to be alone. 

Martin flung himself across the 
dungeon like a tiger, but, a 
strangely familiar voice spoke 
from the. corridor beyond. “Just 
a moment. Master Sherwood! ” 

Lord Morris advanced into the 
dungeon. His dandified swagger 
had gone. So had the rapier at 
his side. Though he needed only” 
one hand to hold the lantern, 
both were raised. - 

Continued on page 13 



FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 




An Ideal 

Cfjristma£ 
<Mt! 


FULLY- PA TEX TED 

Place stamp in slide—insert 
slide—press the switch and 
the watermark shows up— 
illuminated. Battery operated, 
Moulded Plastic construction, 
pocket size. Obtainable from 
all high-class stamp dealers, 
booksellers and stationers or 
direct from: 



H. & A. WALLACE LTD. 

54 OLD BROAD ' ST. t Entrance London Wail, 
London* E C . 1 


















































“W e’ll get your kiddies over the winter” 
say Mr. Halibut and Mr. Orange 
<c with drops of tasty Vitamin protection. 

You, too. Mummy and Daddy — and then 
the family will all be well together! ” 

Haiihorange 

THE NICEST WAY OF TAKING HALIBUT OIL 

IN BOTTLES 3/- FROM CHEMISTS ONLY 

Made by ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD, 


CANADA—FREE 

Complete Set of 3 Handsome Stamps 
Commemorating the Royal Visit in 
1939. Free to Readers who Wish to 
See Approvals and send 2Jd. postage. 

WOOLCOCK, Tree Gardens, 
BRAMPTON, Cumberland. 


N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A flue unused set of New Zealand Victory 
KlanipK showing Lake Mathipson. King Geo. 
,VI and Parliament, and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with the Union Jack in the background, a 
quotation from one of Mr. Churchill’s gVeat 
Hattie of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
designs truly symbolising the sources of 
, Peace, Strength and Victory, sent free to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing 2^d. postage. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 

---2/6 AND 5/-- 

K G VI GREAT BRITAIN FREE 

These two high value stamps soon to 
become obsolete will be sent absolutely 
FREE to all applicants for my discount 
Approvals enclosing postage. 

Send now to : 

J. A. PEACHEY 

. 11 Wherstead Rd., Ipswich, Suffolk 


ANIMAL PACKET—FREE ! 

This beautiful 
unused issue 
depicts the 
Leopard, 
symbol of the 
African Pro¬ 
tectorate of 
NJ'asaland, and 
is just one of 
the fine stamps 
in our Fit EE 
rolled ion of 

Birds and Beasts of the world. Included 
also, is the fascinating‘Koala Bear of 
Australia, the Zebu and mighty Ithino- 
cerps from French Africa and finally, a 
handsome largo mint stamp issued by 
the Fighting French Forces in 1943 for 
the island of New Caledonia showing the 
Kagu Bird. Simply send 3d. postage 
and request Approvals. 

MICHAEL HERBERT (G N), 

7 Burnham Road, Chinglord, Essex' 
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NEW ROYAL STAMP 

H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth Issue from Malta 
now given away Fit EE !o ali who request 
this beautiful large stamp and enclose 2id. 
stamp for postage for our famous new 
Approval Books. These have high discounts 
fr.r your purchases and valuable gifts you can 
choose yourself. KEMEMBEIt all these fine 
points when requesting out* Approvals. 

IV rite; 

D. VEITCH & CO., 

54-56 Blackett St.. Newcastle-on-Tyne.l 
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Continued irom page 9 

Behind him stepped the pea¬ 
sant who had acted as guide 
But now his crouching shuffle 
was replaced by a confident bear¬ 
ing, the filthy hand which had 
clutched the penny now pointed 
a pistol at his lordship’s back, 
and the whining brogue had 
turned to the soft, teasing voice 
of the Silver Gentleman. 

“Glory!” gasped the corporal. 

“ Be as quiet as you can,” said 
their mysterious visitor, “or it 
may be uncomfortable for Lord 
Morris. His life depends, at the 
moment, on your getting out of 
this castle alive.” 

“They won’t get far,” sneered 
Lord Morris viciously. “Without 
horses or arms—and the country¬ 
side alive with my people—and 
a full moon into the bargain!” 

“They will have horses and 
arms.” the Silver Gentleman 
corrected him mildly. “You will 
explain to any of your servants 
we may need to disturb. If there 
is one treacherous move, you will 
be the lirst to suffer.” 

jyjARitN never forgot that fan¬ 
tastic midnight departure 
from Morris Castle. Led by their 
unwilling host and their rescuer, 
the seven of them filed down the 
corridor and up the winding 
stairs. They felt better once 
they had their swords and pistols 
in their hands again. A horrified 
gaping doorkeeper was roused to 
open the great gate, and forced 
to go along with them, the cor¬ 
poral’s pistol thrust into his 
shaking ribs. In the stables 
sleepy grooms rose blinking. 

“Saddle the best eight horses!” 
Lord Morris ordered with a scowl. 


When they stood ready, and 
the escort were already mounted, 
the Silver Gentleman said casu¬ 
ally : “Saddle that grey. We need 
nine. Lord Morris comes, too.” 

“Never! I won’t-” 

“Get up,. man! ” The Silver 
Gentleman’s voice was like a 
steel blade drawn suddenly from 
its veivet scabbard. . “You may 
beg your life in Galway, but if 

you argue here -” He broke off 

as his lordship climbed sullenly 
into the saddle. “Tie his hands 
in front of him,” he told Martin. 
“Cover him, you others, while I 
fasten his legs. He’s a good 
horseman, he won’t fall off—and 
you’ll be wise to ride hard!” 

/pwo minutes later they were 
galloping down the moonlit 
road. Behind them, angry cries 
showed that the castle was being 
roused. 

The Silver Gentleman had 
taken the handsome grey. For a 
few yards he rode knee to knee 
beside Martin. 

“Ride hard,” he repeated. 
“They’ll be streaming after you 
like wasps. I’ll drop behind at 
the fork and see if I can't delay 
them.” 

“You’ll be all right?” 

“Of course. Deliver Lord 
Morris to headquarters and—if 
you see the Queen again—tell 
her-” 

“Yes! What shall I say?” 

“Give her loyal greetings—from 
the Silver Gentleman! ” 

Do not miss next treek’s adven¬ 
ture of The Sileer Gentleman, 
in ivhieli he helps Marlin to foil a 
plot to trill the Queen. 


—BEDTIME CORNER —--- 

Stella Starling’s Greatest Day 


- 


'Months ago, when Stella 
Starling took her first 
flight from the nest in the 
hole under the roof edge, she 
landed on the top of a chest¬ 
nut tree. And looking round 
at the bright flowers in the 
gardens below, she said: 

“Seep! Seep! This surely 
is the greatest day of my life! ” 

“Not really,” her mother 
answered, coaxing her dowm 
into the middle of the tree 
where she 
could give her 
some grubs 
without any 
enemy spying 
them. “ Wait 
till you can 
fly better.” 

So Stella 
practised her 
flying till she 
and all her 
little brown 
feathered 
brothers and 
sisters went 
for the first 
time to feed 
with their 
parents over 
meadows. 

“Seep! Seep!” she cried as 
she ran about in the butter¬ 
cup-dotted meadow grass. 
“Surely this is the greatest day 
of my life! ” 

“Not really,” said her 
mother. “Wait till you can 
fly better.” 

So Stella went on practising 
her flying till the fruit 
ripened in the garden trees, 
and all day long they ate 
and ate. 


in the water 


“Seep! Seep!” cried Stella 
as she pecked her first rosy 
apple. “Surely this is the 
greatest day of my life.” 

“N o t ye t,” said her 
mother. And she said it 
again when the leaves-had all 
changed to brown and'gold, 
and Stella had changed, too, 
into her first bluey-black, 
speckled, grown-up plumage. 

Then, as autumn neared 
its end, " each evening they 
would join the 
hundreds of 
N)>r xx' other starlings 

^ : vjc>£r5*v. who bubbled 

y- f and chattered 

j< / together in 

^ * one huge tree- 

top dormitory. 
And, at last, it 
^ happened. 

One early 
evening, quite 
suddenly all the 
starlings who 
had gathered 
together in 
this common 
roosting - place, 
rose up in one 
vast flock into the sky, There, 
wheeling, diving, and swoop¬ 
ing, they separated into 
companies and then joined up 
again, till the air was filled 
with the sound of their beat¬ 
ing wings. 

And Stella, flying, close to 
her mother, w'as so filled with 
excitement and joy at taking 
part in this wonderful display, 
that she knew, without ask¬ 
ing, that this was indeed her 
greatest day. 

Jane Thornicrcft 




Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you’ve collected2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
^I.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it? ^ 



- — SEND THIS COUPON NOW — 

TO TflE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 

Please enrol me as a Member, / enclose 
P.O, for if 6. 

NAME- 


ADDRESS • 


...PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS, 



LEARN MORSE 

with this 
genuine 

AIR 

MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers of The Children’s Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11. Post Free (U.K. only). 
Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d, (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer). 

RYNESS LTD., 

178 STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N.16 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to' be sent for 
your inspection. 

. ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN). Soutli Hackney, London, £.9, England. 

Established J8S0 


203APAN FREE! 

This wonderful packet of pictorial 
stamps will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to all stamp collectors enclosing 
2Jd. postage and asking to see our 
bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN 47), 
-BRIDGNORTH- 



S* W.D 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8t* X 64' x 8 * 
Lamp alone worth double the price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Spare Bulb 
1/3 each. Batteries 1/3 each. 

Batteries supplied separately 
1/3 each. Post. & pack. 9d. 

Write for free List. 


Qkiidetfli 



Post 1(5. 


Fulham Road. London, S.W.6. 
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ALL IN ONE FOR I 2. ;t Raphael Tuck Christmas card 

S J I 3. a strong cardboard box ready for 

f ™ I the post 

a^Hll*© product 

® m ® 

citizen 

ON NATIONAL SERVICE 

Manufactured by the Citizen Pen Co. Ltd.. 35a Hertford Street. London. W.l. 


More and more peopl^ 


take Qwhridges! 


Millions of bottles are sold 
each year—proof of the 
public’s faith in this 
family remedy. A tea¬ 
spoonful at night 
helps you to sleep. 



in 1/7 bottles. Pastilles I/- a tube 


The Metre’s T5 
Centuries 

tfiiE Metric System is 150 years 
old this month, according to 
the Unesco Courier. For it was 
in November 1800 that the Con¬ 
suls of the French Republic laid 
down that: The decimal system of 
weights and measures shall be 
used throughout the Republic.” 

The French may be said to 
have invented the metric system. 
Towards the end of the 18th 
century the French Government 
appointed commissions to in¬ 
quire into a scientific system of 
measurement. 

The metre was at first estab¬ 
lished as one ten-millionth of 
the distance round the Earth be¬ 
tween the pole'and the equator. 
This, however, was found to 
vary, and the metre was fixed as 
the length between two marks 
on a bar of metal kept in the 
bureau of weights and measures 
at St Cloud. . 

T.oday the metric system is 
compulsory in many countries, 
the most important exceptions 
being Britain, the British Com¬ 
monwealth, the United States, 
and Russia. It is used inter¬ 
nationally by scientists. 


RADIO IN NIGERA 

big job faces Mr T. W. 

Chalmers, Controller of the 
BBC Light Programme. He 
has been appointed head of the 
new Nigerian Broadcasting Ser¬ 
vice. 

He will have to establish a 
broadcasting system covering, the 
huge area of 370,000 square miles. 
Programmes will be given in at 
least ten different languages to 
a population of 25 million. 

Mr Chalmers will promote the 
organisation in remote villages 
of centres where a whole com¬ 
munity can go to listen to the 
radio. He will also encourage the 
sale of cheap receiving sets, 
such as the "Saucepan Special,” 
which has been used successfully 
in Northern Rhodesia. 

In his care will be the six wire¬ 
less stations which are to be 
built at a cost of about £350,000. 


Clock to Watch 

quaint French clock, about 

• 150 years old and valued at 
£700, which is believed to have 
been made for the Prince Regent, 
is being repaired by a Croydon 
craftsman. 

The clock is said * to be the 
only one of its type in existence, 
and is known as a French 
chinoiserie “pyrotechnic.” 

At each hour a tune is played, 
while two doors at the base open 
and show a country scene with 
rows of parading figures. Above 
the clock is a series of glass 
columns which revolve at the 
hour. Altogether, the clock has 
eleven separate movements. 


OLD WHEELMAKERS 

^ new exhibit in the Children’s 
Gallery of the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, is 
a reconstruction of an early 
wheelwright’s shop. 

Wheelwrights were making 
carts and wagons in Britain 
well over 1000 years ago, and 
such craftsmen - may still be 
found in many villages. Up to 
the end of the last century they 
were also the principal makers 
of ploughs and harrows. The 
old tools and equipment seen at 
the Science Museum belong to 
the period 1700 to 1850. 
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Jim and Bill, with their brand new tent. 
On week-end camping both are bent. 
But when they reach the chosen place, 
A gale blows up at tremendous pace. 


They tug- the guy ropes with all 

their might. 

But get tangled up in a terrible plight. 
Then rain pours down. Their 

strength quite fails. 
“ We’ll never get shelter,” poor Bill wails. 



Then suddenly, out'of the' trees nearby, 
Pops the Welgar Boy with a cheerful cry,. 
“Here, have some of my Shreddel Wheat 
—You’ll find new strength in 

- * this nourishing treat! ” 


The boys devour the tasty snack. 

Fresh energy comes quickly bade. 
They pitch the tent, then snug 

and warm. 

In comfort they defy the storm. 



The Welgar Boy says “ There’s nothing like Welgar Shredded Wheat 
for strength and stamina. Welgar nourishment gives you that extra . 
energy you need to tackle tough jobs. Fine for picnics or camping. 
Ask Mother to write for the NEW Welgar Recipe Book to: Recipe 
Dept., The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


WMAG 

SHREDDED WHEAT 


jh'ie for picnics, 
camping, outdoor 
and indoor meals 


HOW BOB prtrrt 
RISKED Wc/0 






DO YOU KNOW YOUR KERB DRILL ? 

I. At the kerb — halt! 2. Eyes right/ 

3. Eyes left! 4. Glance again — right! 

5,.Then IF ALL CLEAR — quick mcrcli! 
Don't rush, cross calmly. 

Issued by the Ministry of Transport- 
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THE BRAN Tub Jacko and Chimp Cause a Stir Cross Word Puzzle 


Fruitful Errand 

'J’he ~ greengrocer’s telephone 
bell rang. 

“Mrs Smith here,” said a voice. 
"I sent my son for two pounds 
of apples, and he has brought 
home only a pound and a half.” 

“I’m sorry, madam, but I 
assure you my scales are correct,” 
replied the greengrocer. “May 
I suggest that you try weighing 
your son?” 

Once Only 

you make the names of 
eight fruits with these eleven 
letters? You may use each letter 
only once in each name: 

AEGLMNOPPRU 

Answer next week 

Countryside Flowers 

\ ptumnal Hawkbit, as its name 
suggests, is one of our late 
blooming plants. The yellow, 
dandelion-like flowers are con-. 

spicuous almost 
everywhere, par¬ 
ti cularly on 
meadowland. 

The slender, 
wiry flower 
stalks have tiny 
scale-like leaves 
growing on 
them. When the 
flowers have 
withered, tufts 
of grey feathery seed remain, 
but do not form perfect globes 
like dandelions. 

The leaves, which form a 
rosette close to the ground, all 
spring from . the centre root. 
They are shaped like feathers, 
with edges deeply indented. 

Early writers believed. the 
juices from the hawkbits sharp¬ 
ened the vision of birds of prey 
(hawks). 

November Halves 

JnJome more “heads and tails ”— 
of famous people whose anni¬ 
versaries .occur this month. They 
are an admiral, composer, and 
poet (all English), a King of 
England, a Latin poet, and a 
Danish astronomer. Can you 
join the mixed halves? 

BEN ACE 
CAN TON 
HOR LIS 
MIL LER 
TAL BOW 
KEP UTE 

Answer next week 




A THRILLING highwayman story gave Jacko and Chimp the idea of con¬ 
structing a stage coach. For days the sound of hammering could be 
heard in the shed, and finally the coach emerged. It was a simple matter to 
harness Neddy and garb themselves in old straw hats. Jacko wore his 
dressing gown—“Period stuff,” he explained.vThey caused quite a stir 
in Jacko Town. But it was nothing like the stir caused by Father Jacko 
when he discovered that the wood he had ordered, for a new fence had 
been used to build the coach ! ' 


The Right Stuff 

CAID a champion wrestler from 
*■', Brussels, 

“I Kin nearly all of my tussles. 

I stave off defeat 
With the food that I eat, • 
Which is endless supplies of fresh 
mussels.” 

Birds of a Feather 

’Two young cockneys were argu¬ 
ing about a bird at the Zoo. 
“I say it’s a heagle,” said Bill. 
“You are wrong; it’s a howl,” 
protested Harry. 

“You are both wrong.” said one 
who overheat’d. “It’s an ’awk.” 

Riddle-My-Name 

J^J[y first’s in Denmark, not in 
France, 

My next in happen - and in 
chance; 

My third’s in furrow, not' in 
plough; 

My fourth’s in never, not in now; 
My last’s in package,, not in 
freight. • 

He sounds as if he'd lift a weight. 

Answer next week 

Tongue Twister 

JJetty Botta bought . some 
butter. 

“But,” she said, “this butter's 
bitter. 

But a bit of better butter 
Will but make my butter better!” 
So she bought a bit of butter 
Better than the bitter butter, 
And it made her butter better. 


Something to 

treasure 

i; ' 


vjjjiDimwun 



With years of. 

trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expen-' 
sive replacements, a 
Unique ” is undoubtedly 
a treasure—and at a price you 
can afford. 

VV/th two ton; steel nib 4/4 tint/ 6/2 inc. Ton. 
W.th /-let. gold nib tOi *. I2. /0, 15/3 and I8!4 
inc. Tax 


All Tommy-Rot ' 

JJefore the days of the Truck 
Act of 1831 employers could 
pay part of a worker's wages in 
goods, such as food or fuel. This 
prompted some unscrupulous 
employers, - particularly colliery 
owners, to open their , own shops 
at which miners were obliged to 
obtain much of their food at 
very high charges, either paying 
for it when receiving their wages 
or having the amount deducted 
from their earnings 
Food has long been called 
“tommy” in the North Country, 
and the poor quality food that 
had to be obtained from the 
tommy-shops was angrily re¬ 
ferred to as “rotten tommy ” or 
“tommy rot.” 

RODDY 



“ Do you sell the little bits you 
clip out for confetti ? ” 

Farmer Gray Explains 

Tawny Owls. “There’s an owl,” 
whispered Don to Farmer Gray. 
The bird was about -16 inches 
long. Its mottled, barred plumage 
blended.so well with the clump 
of twigs in which it was perched 
that it was difficult to see. 

“It’s a Tawny Owl,” said the 
farmer, spotting it at last. 
“They are woodland birds, the 
ones you hear calling at night 
Tu whit, whit, and then the 
long-drawn wavering hooo-liooo- 
hooooo. Tawny owls often have 
a favourite place where they 
roost during, the day. The 
number of rats and mice which 
these birds eat renders them in¬ 
valuable. The female is a little 
bigger than the male.” 
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Reading Across :' 1 Swelling place. 

5 A dam across a river. 7 Supreme 
dominion. - 9 Royal NavyV TO Ex¬ 
cludes. 13 Lubricated. 15 Fabric. . 
16-Long piece of iron or wood. 17 
Opening. 18' Unopened flower. 19 
Small drum. 21 Sanctuary. 23 Thus. 
24 Unjust practices. 28 Low-pitched 
27 Movement of water. 

Reading Down: 1 Brave man. 2 
Public vehicle. 3 Member of Parlia¬ 
ment*. 4 Arctic duck. 5 A spider 
makes one. 8 Gratigg noise. 8 Colour. 
11 Native of Arabia. 12 Rested. 14 
Title ' of baronet’s wife. 17 Scale. 
18.Celtic minstrel. 19 Wooden vessel. 
20 Flower. £2 Circuit. 25 Seventh 
note of octave. 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 
Ansv.tr next week 
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Ough! 

fJhiE fellow came from Slough, 
And he was.pretty tough; 
But not entirely, though; 

He had a nasty cough. 


Last Week’s Answers 

Authors: Dryden, Longfellow, Lamb, 

Goldsmith, Gav, Browning, Steele, Swift. 
Pigs to Market: 60sheep What is the Word?: 
Hearth, (earth heart) Mr Moneybags : t, 2. 
4. 8. 16 . 32, 64. 128 , 256. 489 Riddle-My- 
Name: Elizabeth 




E WORD FOR EXPORT 




THE WORD 
FOR TOFFEE 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD., 
of Maidstone 

“THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS” 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Punch & Judy 

with the Medallion Puppet Book No. 1. 
It contains everything that you need to 
cut-out and make a rigid theatre 14" 
high and 7 WORKING PUPPETS. 
ALSO the history of Punch and Judy ; 
complete script of the play, and full 
directions to put on your 
\ show at once. ALL in 

[ PULL colour ! 

' ! n /Afnrtw A!1 f#r 



3 f - 


Ask for it 
now from 
your book¬ 
seller, sta¬ 
tioner, or 
store. 

If a*hy diffi¬ 
culty, send 
3/3 to include 
postage to ad¬ 
dress below. 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

82) 

5 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON E.C.4 



Regd. 

A Football Game 
where victory or de¬ 
feat depends upon the 
skill of the player 
instead of by thr* ^ 
shake of a dice or by "w 
the turn of a card. 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE SOCCER” 

The Replica of Association Football 

Played with 22 
... _... miniature men, ball 

NO DICE * • • , and goals. All the 
i thrills of real Foot- 
B10WINC . . . ball! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
CARDS OR kicks ’ o ff side, goal 
saves, injuries, &c. 
„ n . Dn Colours of all 

DUHnU Icagm clubs avail¬ 

able. 

Send stamp for full details and Order 
Form to 

P. A. ADOLPH 

|7 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 






















































































